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probable repercussions of the uprising in Galicia. The three governments, however, were unanimous in urging the termination of bloodshed in Poland. In his lengthy replies Gorchakov refuted all charges of Russian responsibility for the outbreak and expounded the view that the insurrection was the work of international revolutionaries whom it was in the interest of all Powers to suppress. In the meantime Napoleon and Palmerston invited other European governments and the United States to intercede with Russia on Poland's behalf. The invitation was declined by the United States, who would have nothing to do with the disputes of the Old World, by Prussia, and by other German courts; Switzerland and Belgium also replied in the negative because of their special status as neutral states. Spain, Sweden, Italy, the Netherlands, Denmark, Portugal, and Turkey, however, complied with the Anglo-French request and made appropriate representations to St. Petersburg. Pope Pius IX, grieved by the fate of Catholic Poland, sent a personal letter to the tsar. This meek demonstration of quasi-European solidarity had no effect upon the policies of St. Petersburg. On June 17, N.S., Great Britain, France, and Austria sent to Russia separate notes outlining a six-point program for the solution of the Polish problem.5 By that time, with the insurrection well under control, Gorchakov curtly refused to admit any interference by the Powers in the relations between Russia and Poland; he proposed, however, the consultation of states directly interested, that is, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. Napoleon's final move for the convocation of a European congress found no support, even in London.
Napoleon and Palmerston had persevered in their well intentioned but unwise course, in spite of repeated warnings from the French and the British ambassador to St. Petersburg that the Anglo-French policy was irresponsible and courted disaster. "The revolt is spreading on the hope of foreign intervention," the British ambassador Lord Napier wrote on May 17, N.S. "If the English government do not mean to fight, let them say so, and stop the loss of life and suffering attendant on a rising which, unaided, cannot succeed." The truth of the matter is that neither Napoleon, hopelessly involved in his Mexican expedition, nor Palmerston was prepared to go to war; and when it became
6 The Powers demanded general amnesty; a national government in accordance with the constitution of 1815; access of Poles to public offices; freedom of conscience and removal of restrictions imposed on the Catholic Church; exclusive use of the Polish language in the administration, the courts, and the schools; army recruitment regulated by law.